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on a Russian subject with an Italian libretto. Joao Gomes de Araujo was
born in the year 1846. Taking it for granted that he was no longer living,
I had written, in advance of my visit, to the Conservatory of Sao Paulo
(where Gomes de Araujo used to teach), inquiring as to the exact date
of his death. Fancy my surprise when, in reply, I received a cordial mis-
sive from the ancient man himself, in which he wrote, in quaint English:
"It is a fact that I was born on the fifth of August, 1846, but in spite of
this being quite a long existence, I should say that I am still healthy and
fit for anything." With the letter, he sent me a musical manuscript, writ-
ten in a shaky hand, and dedicated to me.

Later on, when I arrived in Sao Paulo, my first thought was whether
Jbao Gomes de Araujo was alive. He was, and he came unassisted to see
me at my hotel. He wore no glasses, and I observed that he had a fine
complement of natural teeth. I paid a visit to him at his own home, where
he introduced me to his aged children and middle-aged grandchildren. It
was my fervent hope that he might live to see his hundredth anniversary,
August 5,1946, but shortly afterwards I received word that the venerable
musician had succumbed; he died in Sao Paulo on September 8, 1942.

All told, I brought with me for the Fleisher Collection over three
hundred orchestral scores. There were among these manuscripts composi-
tions of all dimensions, from a short Gavotte by Manuel Ponce, written
at the age of fourteen, to huge symphonic edifices such as Chores No. ir
by Villa-Lobos, or the industrial ballet Mekhano by the Argentine
composer-conductor, Juan Jose Castro. There were compositions in con-
ventional style, and there were also ultra-modern elucubrations, includ-
ing music in quarter-tones. Numerically, Mexico yielded the richest har-
vest. My good friend, the German-Spanish-Mexican musicologist Otto
Mayer-Serra, excoriated me for carrying away so much stuff. He wrote in
Revista Musical Mexicans on June 7, 1942: "When Nicolas Slonimsky
left Mexico, he took with him over a hundred orchestral manuscripts.
From his lexicographical viewpoint, this constitutes a veritable triumph.
But when we examine these works from an esthetic angle, we find that
fully 40 per cent are nothing more than conservatory exercises 5 and 40
per cent, though technically adequate, are conventional in form and style.
Some 20 per cent, perhaps as little as 10 per cent, represent the product
of real composers, musicians who have something worthwhile to com-
municate."

In private conversation, Otto Mayer-Serra used a more picturesque